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TWO WORDS 


lo every man there openeth 
A Way, and Ways, and a Way, 
And the High Soul climbs the High Way, 
And the Low Soul gropes the Low, 
And in between on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A High Way and a Low, 
And every man decideth 
The Way his soul shall go. 
—JOHN OXENHAM 


CHAPTER ONE 


Two Worps 


Very short they are, but for you they spell 
success or failure, they make character, they ruin 
it. For the world, when spoken by men of power 
or when written on the ballot they mean happi- 
ness and prosperity, or war, disease, death. Pow- 
erful words that they are, they are used so often 
without a thought of the end of the road. Should 
one stop to think of that, how many times he 
would change the word about to be spoken! 

These short words are to be found in all Jan- 
guages—they have determined long years of his- 
tory. Ja, nein, oui, non, yes, no. Peace, war, 
martyrdom, the birth of new nations, the dawn of 
freedom, all hung in the balance again and again 
waiting for yes or no, the word of consent or re- 
fusal. 

One wonders, could Napoleon have seen the 
end of the road, if he would have said yes in 
that moment when he must decide whether or not 
his ambitions should be reached even at the cost 
of the lives of more and more millions of men. 
Oui? Non? They waited. Out and the thing 
was done! Would he have done it could he have 
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seen that lonely island at the end of the road— 
that island where he must live surrounded by 
desolation, shut in by what he called “the cease- 
less maddening sound of seas beating upon broken 
shores,” that lay there at the end of the road? 
There were warnings. The pages of history speak 
very clearly as they picture the fate of those who 
have played the part of a tyrant driven by con- 
suming ambition. But Napoleon said owi instead 
of non. 

One wonders if the war lords of Germany se- 
riously considering the crossing of Belgium, the 
breaking of a treaty, would have said ja rather 
than nein had they been able to see the end of the 
road at the close of the war. What a different 
picture the ambitious group had painted! Doorn 
is a lonely place, and in banishment there is time 
for long, long thoughts. The true story of the 
cost of that ja and of the many men and events 
responsible for it has not yet been written. But 
as the world looks at the wreckage of those years 
it cries, “Oh, why, why were men not wise enough 
in that great crisis to say nein?” 

One wonders, as he looks at Russia, if on that 
day when Tolstoi made his fine plea for justice, 
for the education and freedom of the great masses 
of ignorant people, for political rights and real 
citizenship, the listening powers would not have 
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changed their answer if they could have seen the 
end of the road. History showed them and their 
prophets warned them. But to all pleas for greater 
freedom for the multitude they answered no, 
while at the end of the road lay a terrible picture, 
unutterable waste of human life and property, 
agony, famine, unspeakable sorrow and the de- 
struction of so much that men hold dear, the good 
with the bad. Would they have said no to a pro- 
gram of education and reform could they have 
seen the disaster that no would bring? Never! 
we feel very sure. 

In the story of our own country we find many 
dramatic moments when yes and no waited, and 
so much hung in the balance. Could we have seen 
what the licensed saloon, which would return a 
little revenue to our government, would really 
mean in the life of our country—bad politics, 
murder, disease, crime and the evils that sur- 
round our present desperate attempt to drive it 
out, should we ever have said yes to its coming? 
The end of the road! How seldom we think 
about it. 

I wonder, in those early days when boats, 
loaded with men and women captured in the trop- 
ical jungles, came sailing to our shores hoping to 
sell their victims as slaves, if we should have said 
yes instead of no could we have seen the end of 
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the road with a problem so great that at last it 
meant war—a problem not solved even yet, a 
problem you young people will have to solve, 
black and white together, as bravely as you can. 

Yes has so often been spoken in the wrong place 
with consequences so far reaching as nations have 
determined their destiny, that as you study history 
in school today, or read it from the many won- 
derful books that tell its story, or see it on the sil- 
ver screen, it ought to make you think about your 
own yes and no. For the yes which you say has 
just as great power to make your life a sad de- 
feat at the end of the road as it had to make Na- 
poleon’s. You have not his power so you will 
not take your country with you to defeat, but a 
group of you would have the power to do it as a 
group in Russia did; or a group of you would 
have power to lead it out on a great adventure, as 
the group of Pilgrims did when they said their 
courageous yes on the lonely shores of Holland 
and made the decision that gave our country its 
real birth of freedom. Your yes is important to 
you, and because you are a part of a group it is 
important to every one in the United States who 
hopes that our nation will find the end of the road 
—happy, prosperous and good. Your yes and 
your no will decide its destiny. 

When boys and girls reach the ages of fifteen 
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and sixteen one who listens to their conversation 
and looks carefully at their faces has a fairly good 
idea of the sort of thing to which they as a rule 
say yes and the sort of thing to which one can 
practically count on them to say no. Later in 
life it shows even more clearly. 

Because you, the boys and girls of today, have 
more power to act for yourselves, more of an op- 
portunity to say yes or no without interference on 
the part of adults than any youth in the world’s 
history have ever had, the responsibility rests 
more definitely upon you. Youth can determine 
as never before the end of the road for itself. 
Among the hundreds of boys and girls I have 
known for years there have been some who have 
been heroic in the yes they have said in a crisis. 
I shall tell you in these next few pages the story 
of that yes. Some have said a yes that brought 
disaster. I shall tell you of that. Some have said 
no clearly, bravely, splendidly to temptation which 
could lead only to a wreck at the end of the road. 
I shall tell you the story of that no. Some have 
said no to a call to stand for pure, fine, honest 
living. I shall tell you the story of such a no and 
where it led. These stories will be of actual boys 
and girls, real living young people. Their correct 
names I shall not use nor shall I give you the 
exact location of their schools or homes, for that 
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would not be fair to them; but I will write the 
story as I saw it or as they themselves have told 
it to me. Sometimes the story will be sad. Some- 
times it will be so brave and courageous that it 
will thrill you with pride to know of these brave- 
hearted young people who live in your own day. 


There 1s a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

ls bound in shallows and in miseries. 


—SHAKESPEARE 


CHAPTER TWO 


AN Earty Morninc “YES” 


One crisp, frosty October morning, two boys 
thirteen years of age met at the corner and walked 
along to school together. One took from his 
pocket a handful of chestnuts, large, brown, and 
shining, and offered them to his friend. “I got 
them Saturday,” he said. “The woods were great, 
nuts everywhere, squirrels and rabbits, some late 
grapes, too. I walked miles.” “Wish I were 
going this morning,” said the other. “I haven't 
got my lessons and we have an exam. It’s a great 
day for the woods.” The first boy stopped short 
on the walk. “Say,” he said, “let’s go. We're 
in different classes and can get away with it. I 
spent a whole day in the woods last week and no- 
body got on to it. Come on. What do you say?” 
The second boy said a weak, hesitating no at first. 
“Haven't you got the nerve?” asked his com- 
panion. “I dare you. Come on, will you?” Still 
the boy hesitated. Finally he answered, “Yes,’ 
and they went to the woods. For a share in the 
nuts they gathered, an older boy wrote an excuse 
for each and they were not found out. That was 
the beginning of the story. The boy who told it 
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to me is now seventeen. His face showed marks 
of deep suffering. He sat with me in the car 
outside my hotel after an address which I had 
just given to high school boys. 

“You noticed the boy I introduced to you last, 
the one with the glass eye?” he said. “Yes,” I 
answered. “What a terrible calamity for a boy. 
I noticed that the other eye had been injured and 
his face scarred. Automobile, I suppose?” 

“No,” said the boy beside me in such a tone 
that I turned quickly. His face was white. “I 
did that to him,” he said. 

For a moment I could say nothing. Then I 
asked, “Don’t you want to tell me about itr” “If 
you have time. You didn’t know how what you 
said hit a lot of us tonight,” he replied. 

After that first day in the woods as truants 
from school at thirteen, when this boy beside me 
had changed his no to yes, there had been many 
days of truancy. Sometimes their teachers had 
been suspicious, but there was no definite proof 
and in the main the boys were obedient. The 
October which brought their fifteenth birthday 
had been a great month for hunters. “My chum’s 
father,” said the boy beside me, “was a great 
hunter, but he would not let Dick have a gun or 
handle one. He said he might have one when he 
was eighteen and he would teach him all the 
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tricks. But Dick had fooled with that gun a 
good many times and his father never knew it. 
I had fooled with my brother’s gun, too. I'll 
never forget that Tuesday morning when Dick 
was waiting for me behind a tree near my home. 
His father had gone to Chicago the night before. 
Dick had the gun and wanted me to get my 
brother’s gun and go hunting. I couldn’t be- 
cause I couldn’t get past my mother. I should 
have to explain why I came back and I could 
never get away with the gun. Then he proposed 
that we go with the one gun and take turns. I 
got something at the store for a lunch and we 
went. All day I kept feeling queer, wishing I 
hadn’t come, but we had a pretty good time. I 
could shoot as well as he could and we practised 
a lot. Just before five o’clock, when we both 
had to get our papers, we were sitting on a stone 
wall not far from Dick’s. We were planning to 
hide the gun and take it in sometime after dark. 
His father would be home the next morning. He 
passed the gun to me and was bending over to 
loosen a rock. I was just holding the gun. I 
started to turn it over and something happened. 
Dick screamed; then he was still and I thought 
he was dead. He just lay there on the ground.” 
After a moment or two the boy went on. “Well, 
l ran. I didn’t seem to think of anything at first 
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but to run. Then something kept saying “The 
doctor, the doctor,’ and they said afterward that 
l ran straight up our street yelling ‘The doctor!’ 
until some one stopped me and I explained. For 
days they said Dick could not live. But he did 
and came out of the hospital looking the way you 
saw him,” After a pause the boy beside me 
added, “I wish it had been me. It’s easier to be 
the fellow that’s shot than the one that did the 
shooting. Of course it was an accident and all 
that, but that doesn’t help Dick. He can’t see very 
well out of the eye they managed to save. I 
help with his work. So,” he said, looking at me 
straight, “you see when you said that sometimes 
a yes costs an awful lot, more than the thing you 
got could ever pay for, you told the truth, and 
at least two fellows there knew that you did.” 
We talked a long time about the things a boy 
may do with his life, when at fifteen, just two 
short years before, a yes said to the wrong thing 
brought such a sudden, tragic end of the road. 
How quickly the boy beside me would have 
shouted no on that first morning when at thir- 
teen Dick had urged him to play truant and spend 
the day in the woods, could he have known. He 
could not know! And accidents often happen 
when there has been no disobedience, no wrong 
choice. Yet, as the boy beside me said, he did 
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know that to have that one day in the woods he 
must cheat and lie, must take a forged note of 
excuse to the school office. How easy that first 
yes made the second and every other yes until 
that last fateful morning. On the morning when, 
with Dick and the gun, he had stolen off, how 
quickly he would have shouted NO! no/ no! 
could he have seen the pale, scarred, disfigured 
face that was to be the result of that day’s yes. 
He could not know; there was no way to foresee 
it and accidents do happen even when there 
seems to be no moral failure. And yet—vyet he 
knew and Dick knew, that what they had chosen 
to do was wrong. Dick had to hide as he waited 
for his friend, had stolen early from his home 
and hidden the gun outside before his mother 
wakened. They both had prepared the excuses 
for the school office, they were /Miding the gun 
when the accident happened. They were play- 
ing false—it all had to be hidden. Deceit sur- 
rounded 1t. 

The yes of a boy, a girl or a nation differs but 
little. The end of the road may come quickly 
or it may be long years ahead; but it comes. If 
that yes be spoken in selfishness, greed, falsehood, 
deceit, unworthiness, there is but one end—dis- 
aster. Not often does the wrong yes meet with 
such sudden and terrible results as met the yes of 
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the boy beside me telling me the story—only 
seventeen in years, but the suffering over the 
thing that he had done made him seem old. If 
only—but it was too late. 

Two words, yes, no; powerful words in any 
tongue—your words, with which you decide your 
own life and character and help decide that of 
friends, community and nation. 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to 
decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or 
evil side; 
* * * * 
Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes,—they were souls 


that stood alone. 
—JameEs RussELL LOWELL 


As our dreams are so are we; ' 
We shape in thought what soon we shape in deed, 
And what we daily hold within, we grow to be. 


—ANONYMOUS 


One ship drives East, and one drives West, 
By the selfsame wind that blows; 
It’s the set of the sails, and not the gales, 
Which determines the way it goes. 


—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


CHAPTER THREE 


Wuat Betty SAID AT THE SENIOR Party 


No one can fail to feel the deepest sympathy 
for the boy whose yes met him at the end of 
the road in tragedy. One stops now and then 
for a moment and holds his breath as he thinks 
what the yes and no of the high-school students 
of the world, spoken in just one little day, may 
mean to them and to it. Surely they are “the 
words of destiny.” 

I suppose you who are reading this page have 
spoken them this very day and started in motion 
deeds and thoughts that like ether waves will vi- 
brate on and on down the years for your hurt or 
for your good. I have been enjoying luncheon 
in her lovely new home with a girl who, one 
warm summer evening six years ago, said yes in 
the right place, a yes that called for courage. 
This lovely home at the bend in a road that 
looks very promising ahead is one result. How 
little she dreamed it then! 

I wish I might let you really see this girl. 
No description can do her justice. Her hair, 
deep golden, is bobbed like that of other girls; 
but she is different. Her brown eyes have in 
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them a look that the majority of the others in 
her group do not have. She is different. 
She has the gayest laugh—something so real 
about it in contrast to the careless or the empty 
laughter of so many of the girls. She ts different. 
That is a thing very difficult to be in this day 
when all of life is so very much alike. It is a 
day of copies. When one finds an original it is 
a delight. I think it was the yes spoken on that 
warm summer evening that has made the differ- 
ence. She was a senior in high school, just seven- 
teen. It was the night of the senior dance. It 
was moonlight and so beautiful that it was hard 
to go home when the dance was over. One of 
the boys suggested that they drive down the 
river road. Six of them squeezed into the car 
and were off. 

Was it the night or’ had something happened 
to the boys who had been her chums and her 
friends’ chums all through school? Betty did 
not like the story that Ralph told, so she did not 
laugh although the others did. She felt disap- 
pointed, and the loveliness went out of the night. 
“Betty needs to learn a few things. Don’t you, 
sweet innocent? Tell her the story Lou told us 
Tuesday,” said one of the other boys. “Thanks, 
I don’t care to hear it. I’m particular about my 
teacher if I’ve got to learn,” said Betty. The 
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sneering “sweet innocent” had hurt. But she had 
to hear the story. The others laughed heartily. 
There was a moment’s silence. Then Betty said, 
“Well, the old moon is going down, let’s go 
home.” A chorus of “No” was the answer. A 
mile farther down the road they stopped at a 
drug store for ice cream. ‘After this,” said 
Ralph, “we go on to Birney’s and back by the 
boulevard.” He drove the car. Betty had heard 
rumors about Ralph and the flask he carried but 
had not believed them. Now she looked at his 
flushed face with fear. ‘“Let’s go home, Ralph,” 
she said, “it’s really very late.’ But no—with 
threats—was the answer from her friends. “Why 
make all the fuss?” said one girl. “We might 
as well see it through.” “We'll be home in an hour 
at the most—” added the other. But something 
within said very distinctly to Betty, “Don’t yield. 
Go home.” How could she? She could see 
Ralph’s face as he would tell of it Monday at 
school! Ralph had so much money and was so 
generous that he had many friends willing to 
follow him. Yet the voice was insistent—“Go 
home, Betty.” 

“Hop in,” said Ralph’s excited voice. “The 
longer you wait the later we'll be. Don’t make 
us put you in.” “Go home, Betty,” said the voice. 
“Yes,” she answered. Turning to her own escort, 
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she said, “Jack, there is a trolley across the 
bridge. It will take me very near my home. Will 
you take me to it? The others will wait for you 
here.” There were more vigorous protests. “Will 
you, Jack?” repeated Betty. “Do you really mean 
it?” said Jack. There was disappointment and 
a hint of scorn in his voice. “Yes,” she said. 
“Oh, well,” he answered, “then of course I’ll take 
you home since you are determined to be so dis- 
agreeable. I sure do apologize to the rest of you 
for spoiling the party,” he added. 

They walked rapidly across the bridge and ran 
for the car they saw approaching. Hardly a 
word was spoken on the way home. Betty was 
too miserable. She felt that she had not been a 
good sport. Jack was plainly angry. 

Once inside her home Betty crept softly up- 
stairs to meet her mother’s frightened face. “I’ve 
been so troubled—it is so late—where have you 
been? You have never been so late as this.” 

“We went for a drive and ice cream after the 
dance,” said Betty. “Well,” answered her 
mother, “let this be the last time. I was just 
about to waken your father; I was sure some- 
thing had happened to you.” 

There was no sleep for Betty. She thought 
of the others, probably now at Birney’s, a place 
where young people were not supposed to go. 
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Still, perhaps she had been foolish. Was she a 
prude, a goody-goody, trying to appear better 
than others? Then Ralph’s story came back. 
How she hated it. She must forget it! She saw 
the sneering look upon Lou’s face. Lou was not 
a pretty girl but was popular with some of the 
boys. The first rays of the sun came through her 
windows before the assurance in her own heart 
that her yes was right comforted her and she fell 
asleep. The next two days spent down at the lake 
with her parents were far from happy. 

Monday morning Jack was waiting when she 
came down the walk. “Say, Betty,’ he said, 
=m sorry I was such a cad.” “Forget it,’ 
said Betty. “I don’t want to talk about it.” “But 
I’m so grateful to you,” said Jack. “Haven’t you 
heard what happened? I knew myself we ought 
to come home but didn’t have the nerve.” 

Then he told her of the mad drive home from 
Birney’s when at last the four realized that it 
was early morning; of the policeman’s challenge 
and Ralph’s refusal to stop; then the motorcycle 
officer’s pursuit, and finally the shooting of the 
tires and the arrest. The fact that both boys 
and girls had been drinking was suspected by the 
officer as they had sped past him, swerving from 
side to side along the boulevard, a serious menace 
to all the early morning traffic. 
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“You see,” he said, “Ralph’s father did not 
know he had the car and—well, I wouldn’t want 
to be in his place, or the girls’ either. It has 
spoiled our senior dance and left a bad record for 
our class.” 

“When you said ‘Do you mean it?’ in the way 
you did, it was hard to say ‘Yes,’” said Betty, 
“but something inside kept insisting and I 
finally said it. I didn’t want to spoil things.” 
“They spoiled themselves,’ said Jack as they 
were joined by a group of friends and hurried on 
to school. 

When the commencement days were over Jack 
went to the shore with his family and Betty to 
Europe with her aunt. In the fall both went to 
college. They saw little of each other and the 
high school friendship was forgotten. In col- 
lege Jack became deeply interested in the groups 
that stood for the best things in college life. His 
standards were high and he struggled to keep 
them. 

One day when both had reached the senior 
year Jack appeared at Betty’s college, brought 
down for a dance by a chum whose sister was 
a member of Betty’s class. Before long he be- 
came aware that, as in high school, Betty was 
different. They enjoyed a dance and a long hike 
and laughed over the episodes of the days when 
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they were in school together, but they did not 
mention the senior dance. 


When the Easter vacation came Jack went 
home, though only the servants were there. The 
very first night he called on Betty. In the midst 
of their talk about the week-end he had spent at 
college, Jack stopped abruptly and said, “Betty, 
are you still saying yes as you did on the River 
Road that June night?’ “Trying to—winning 
out usually. The voice still speaks inside, you 
see. I’ve said yes when it cost more than I can 
tell you, Jack.” She was interrupted by a deep, 
earnest “Thank heaven!” from Jack. After a 
moment he added, “That ‘Yes’ has been my guar- 
dian angel. I have said it, too, Betty, and I 
know now what it costs.” 


Before the week was over they had decided to 
say yes together. They were graduated in June, 
and a year later at Christmas they married. 


No words can tell you of the beauty of their 
home. Not only in pictures and books and fur- 
nishings; there is something else. A very busy 
man who calls himself a disillusioned old cynic 
always speaks of it as “The House of Joy.” 
“Well,” he says, “you see, Betty is different—so 
is Jack for that matter. They’ve got standards 
and the courage to keep them. Now, there is 
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Ralph,” he adds. “I wish—” and one feels the 
pain when he speaks of his son—the son who has 
broken his heart. 

I know that Betty and Jack are different, and 
I know it has cost them something, but I am 
sure at the end of the road they will feel that it 
has been worth the cost; indeed, they know it 
now, even when life together is just beginning. 
It does mean struggle today to have standards 
and to keep them. Every boy or girl who does 
it has to be different, and anything different is 
always ridiculed. Ridicule is hard to bear. A 
laugh can make a coward of many a soul brave 
enough to face the guns of an enemy without 
flinching. If one dares say that first heroic yes 
all others are easier. If one has failed on the 
first one, the second chance means greater strug- 
gle; but it can be said. 

I wonder if you, reading this page, dare to be 
different. Not queer, nor a crank, yet unwilling 
to follow the crowd into anything that can hurt 
your body, anything that can weaken your mind, 
fix it upon selfish desires and fill it with preju- 
dice and critical judgment of others, or with 
thoughts that degrade. Are you different, un- 
willing to follow a crowd using God’s name to 
curse with in anger or in cheap sport? Have you 
a standard? Are there for you things sacred. 
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things which you reverence, for which you dare 
stand, to whose demand you say yes? 

I know there are many of you who have heard 
within your heart “Go home,” as Betty heard it 
that June night; as Jack heard it scores of times 
in college. I know you have heard the voice say- 
ing, “Leave this crowd—you cannot help it by 
staying. Leave now, before you lower your 
ideals to meet theirs.” Many of you have said 
yes. More of you must. Dare you be different? 

Many crowds just now spend a good deal of 
time talking about religion. They do not say 
anything good of it. Only yesterday I heard a 
young man not twenty say, “The church is al- 
ways butting in. It ought to mind its own busi- 
ness.” You hear that often. What do you say? 
What is the church’s business? Should it say 
nothing when it sees little children at work be- 
side dangerous machines in great factories? 
Should it say nothing when it sees what drink 
does to men and women and boys and girls? 
Should it say nothing when it sees nations pre- 
paring again for war? Of course, the church 
“butts in.” It must—that is a part of its busi- 
ness, a very disagreeable part, but it must be 
done. What do you do when in a crowd talking 
about the church? Dare you be different? Jack 
does. He stands! It is thrilling to hear him 
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acknowledge the weakness of the church and 
acknowledge its strength and its greatness. He 
has studied its history. He is studying it now. 
He is inside saying yes to its great challenge— 
to do all that one can do to make this world like 
the kingdom of God. 

Betty and Jack are real people. They are 
young—they are a part of your day—they must 
meet your temptations. So far, they have dared 
to be different. They have said yes to the best, 
a costly but far-reaching and rewarding yes. Like 
everyone else in the world they want to be happy. 
So far on the road of life they have found hap- 
piness, and as long as they,say yes with courage 
to the highest they will be happy. That yes is 
the only key in all the world that will open the 
door to the House of Joy. You have that key. 
All young people have it. Not all have the cour- 
age to use it. Have you? 


True worth is in being, not seeming. 
—ALICcE CARY 


This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

—SHAKESPEARE 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 


—JostAH GILBERT HOLLAND 


BE STRONG! 


We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 

We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 

Shun not the struggle, face it. ’Tis God’s gift. 
Bé strong! 


1Ma.tTsig D. Bascock in Thoughts for Every-Day Living, 
copyright 1901, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Used by per- 


miasion. 


CHAPTER IV 


AINSLEE AND THE “CrRowp” 


Ainslee never knew quite why she said “No” 
that lovely spring morning when one of the girls, 
not in the “inner circle” yet who went about with 
her “crowd,” asked for permission to copy the 
translation assigned to the class on Friday. The 
assignment covered two pages of a story rather 
difficult to translate into the good clear English 
the teacher had said would be accepted in place 
of the monthly test, if it proved satisfactory. 
Ainslee had worked very hard on it. 

“Go on, Lee, dear, let me take it the first part 
of the study hour. It won’t take me long to 
look it over and get the idea of it.” Seeing her 
friend’s hesitation she added, “I had a terrible 
headache and just couldn’t do it.” 

“Oh, come on, Catherine,’ called another of 
the group. “You know where you went last 
night. Don’t play up the headache.” 

But Catherine was persistent. “Will you, 
Ainslee 2” she urged. “I'll do as much for you 
sometime.” 

Then Ainslee heard herself speaking. Her own 
words surprised her. “No, Catherine,” she said, 
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“F won’t do it. I don’t think it is fair. I think 
what Mr. D— said is true: that if you take my 
work and pass it in as yours, you cheat; and if 
I know you have done it, if I gave it to you, I 
cheat too. I hate to be horrid, but I’m not going 
to do it any more. I’m not going to borrow any- 
one’s math papers and I’m not going to lend my 
translations to anyone.” 

The comments came rapidly from the crowd. 
“Good for you, Ainslee,” called one clear voice. 
But another mocked, “We have with us today, 
Saint Ainslee. “Oh, now, Beth, that is mean,” 
said another. “You know copying and cheating 
in this school are as bad as they can be. Even 
Ted’s being suspended didn’t help much, in spite 
of all our resolutions. Stick to it, Lee.” 

The group divided, hurrying on to the locker 
room and their seats before the last bell. Cath- 
erine succeeded in “borrowing” a translation from 
someone else and copying hurriedly, with a few 
changes, passed it in. She did not even glance 
toward Ainslee as they passed in the hall. 

It was three days later that Mr. D— read to 
the class Ainslee’s translation. He said that 
it was particularly good and unusual for a girl 
in Junior French. He then slowly and deliberate- 
ly took two papers from the drawer and laid 
them side by side on his desk. Asking the class 
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tc pay particular attention to the similarities and 
the errors common to both papers, he read them 
sentence by sentence. For whole sentences the 
words were identical; then came a peculiar mis- 
take in the translation of a word. He read it 
from one paper, then from the other. Near the 
end of the translation there were differences here 
and there in the choice of words, but the last 
sentence again revealed an unusual mistake, the 
same in both papers. 

“If these papers had been passed in to you and 
you found these similarities, and also found the 
punctuation identical, both correct and incorrect, 
what would be your conclusion?” he asked. He 
did not wait for an answer but added, “I hope 
the pupils who passed in these papers will get 
together and decide upon an explanation. When 
they have one to offer, will they come together 
during my office hours and tell me about it?” 

Catherine was ill for the rest of the week and 
on the following Monday dropped French. Copy- 
ing, exchanging papers, passing in one another’s 
notes on assigned topics and many other forms 
of “getting by,” deceiving, and out-right cheating 
became unpopular for a time, and many a lazy 
pupil, many a boy and girl grafter, went to work 
in earnest. But the war against dishonesty is 
like the war against any other wrong thing, it 
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must be constant and relentless. In this particu- 
lar school, it is. 

When it became known, as such things always 
do become known, that Ainslee had refused to 
lend her translation to one of the girls who had 
asked for it because she had had a headache and 
could not do the work herself, opinion about the 
clear cut no was divided. Some thought it was 
“mean”; a good many felt that while copying a 
paper verbatim might be wrong, just reading it 
over and “getting ideas” or help on some hard 
spot was not wrong. In the arguments Ainslee 
maintained that discussing one’s work with a 
group or looking up words together was quite dif- 
ferent from borrowing a math paper, for example, 
from some friend particularly good in the sub- 
ject, and correcting all your own mistakes—then 
passing your paper in as your own work. “Or,” 
said one of the boys, “borrowing and very care- 
fully examining a plan in mechanical drawing be- 
fore you have made your own—just taking the 
ideas of the fellow who has worked hours on it 
—is that right or wrong?” Several, both boys 
and girls, believed that the one who asked for 
the paper and copied it was cheating, but the 
one who loaned it was not. 

“Well,” insisted Ainslee, “I really think he is. 
He shares in deceiving, doesn’t he? Why not 
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do our own work and take the consequences? 
Goodness knows, I’d like to borrow math papers 
any morning! Look at my mark this month! 
Perhaps if I hadn’t borrowed for so long I'd 
know more about it now. Anyway, I know it 
isn’t honest and I can’t go on doing it. Let’s 
not argue any more, but do what we think we 
ought to do.” 

But when one really wants to do a thing and 
feels that it is not according to the highest stan- 
dards, it is interesting to find how determined he 
is to argue. The friend with the higher standard 
is a reproof and a challenge to him. He wants 
the friend to step down—then he will feel more 
comfortable. That was what Clarke wanted 
Ainslee to do, though hardly conscious of it him- 
self. He was her best friend. “You are getting 
too particular, Ainslee, in lots of things,” he said. 
“You are a Victorian and a Puritan besides. You 
will turn into one of those angel faces, or a 
regular prude or a prig, or a whole lot of other 
things you don’t want to be. Really, Lee, you’ve 
got to let down the bars a little. Already the 
fellows, some of them, are saying we would bet- 
ter not ask you to join us. It’s too bad, but you 
can’t set yourself above your friends, Lee! We'll 
be seniors next year, and you’ll miss out on a 
lot. Let up a little, can’t you?” 
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Clarke was a boy whom both teachers and 
pupils admired. Only in recent months had a 
few noticed a change; yet there was a change. 
He was feeling the pressure of the crowd. The 
Young People’s Sunday Evening Club saw less 
of him. The last time he was asked to lead a 
discussion he refused and drove over to the next 
town to see a motion picture instead. Very slowly 
he was doing what he had urged Ainslee to do 
—letting down the bars a little. Because his 
friendship meant a great deal to her, his words 
of reproof hurt. She had already sensed a sub- 
tle disapproval of the stand she had taken, both 
on the matter of cheating and on the details of 
the plans for a class party. There were no un- 
kind things said or done, but she found herself 
left out more often. When she joined a group 
it sometimes stopped talking, sometimes changed 
the subject. 

That is the way the crowd often punishes one 
of its members who hesitates or refuses to core 
down to the level it has chosen for itself. The 
crowd can make a girl feel very wretched and 
unhappy, especially when it speaks through a 
friend. That is how Ainslee felt when Clarke 
had said good night and she had gone to her own 
lovely room. 

The soft evening air was filled with the fra- 
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grance of May; the moon, half hidden by clouds 
that crossed and recrossed it, left the room now 
in silvery light, now in shadow. She took a 
cushion from the couch, threw it to the floor by 
the window and sitting down by the low sill tried 
to plan what she should do in the future. How 
little her father and mother right across the hall 
dreamed that a real battle was in progress there 
by the window in their daughter’s room. Across 
the square was the great stone church and next 
to that her pastor’s home. He did not know. A 
block farther on was Mr. D—, the fine young 
teacher who had started the whole discussion 
about standards, ethics, cheating and all the rest; 
he did not know. She felt what all young people 
feel as they try to come to some great decision— 
alone, very much alone. Even Christ felt that 
in the Garden when his great decision had to be 
made and his dearest friends slept while he 
struggled. 

Should she lower her standards—laugh at some 
things she had not laughed at, use some of the 
words and phrases which so many of her crowd 
used? Should she “borrow” now and then in 
math and bring her mark up? Should she dance 
in the way so many of the girls danced? Should 
she leave the Sunday Evening Club for a motion 
picture now and then? Instead of rushing 
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home so promptly from school, should she offer 
to her mother some of the excuses she had been 
urged to offer in order to get a little more free- 
dom? Should she? There were so many things 
—not all important, but they marked out the 
path to a goal. What goal? Should she lower 
her standards a little, just one step down? 
Suddenly, she thought of Christ as though 
someone had said his name. She had joined the 
church when she was twelve—four years before. 
How many times when he was sixteen he must 
have had to stand out against the crowd—perhaps 
he feared being criticized or left out of things, 
probably he was left out. The thought gave her 
a warm sense of companionship, of being under- 
stood. There were many boys and girls in school 
with high standards. Did it cost them some- 
thing? She thought of two or three senior boys 
who stood out because of character; it must have 
cost them something, too. She realized sud- 
denly that the Right costs; that standards are 
not easy to maintain. That to be a Christian 
means that Christ’s standards are to be main- 
tained even at a cost. Could she do it? Per- 
haps she could persuade Clarke and some of 
the others to help her; the thought thrilled her. 
Then she remembered their words: “You can’t set 
yourself above your friends,” “angel face,” 
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“prude” and “prig.” Should she, for the present, 
at least, step down just enough not to seem dif- 
ferent or queer? Just go once perhaps on Sun- 
day night to M—? Or take the math papers 
just to compare and show she was reasonable? 
Yes? No? 

There was not a sound on the street. The 
clouds had passed and the world lay still in the 
soft white light. Ainslee rose from the window. 
“No,” she said, “I will not lower the standard, I 
will not step down.” God heard. Nothing else 
in all the universe was aware. But that warm, 
deep thrill of the spirit that comes wherever in 
the world one chooses the highest, was hers. A 
few moments and she was asleep. 

In the great ocean of Truth and Right it was 
as though a pebble had been dropped quietly, and 
the ripple spread in ever widening circles. 

es 

Twelve years ago that “no” was spoken. Last 
Tuesday Ainslee walked past a great book shop 
just for the joy of seeing a row of books with 
their gay jackets, every one bearing her name. 
Her first book! And critics say “a book that 
promises much for the future of this young au- 
thor’; “a book that will give courage to every- 
one who dares to seek the best.” 

The End of the Road promises to be wonder- 
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ful. It was a splendid no that was caught by 
the May breeze that moonlight night. It has 
led straight on and up. In the stress of college 
life it did not weaken. One is almost afraid of 
the power of those two words: yes, no. Youth 
ought to stand in awe in their presence. They 
are able to start a boy or girl of sixteen out upon 
the road whose end is—? Each one makes his 
own decision. Every day some “High soul climbs 
the high way,’ some “Low soul gropes the low.” 
This may be the day of choice for you. 


— 


=~ 


would be true, for there are those who trust me: 
would be pure, for there are those who care; 
would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
would be brave, for there is much to dare. 


would be friend of all—the foe and friendless; 
would be giving, and forget the gift; 

would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
would look up, and laugh, and love, and lift. 


—Howarp ARNOLD WALTER 


CHAPTER FIVE 


KINGSLEY’s WEEK-END DECISION 


Warm sunshine flooded the rich dark glass in 
the long windows of the old church which had 
stood for long years overlooking the Common. 
The Common itself seemed lonely, strangely quiet. 
The hurrying crowds, rushing traffic, noisy news- 
boys were absent. It was Sunday morning. The 
motorists had not yet started for country clubs 
or spins along the boulevard. Fresh green things 
and soft new grass dotted with crocuses filled the 
air with the subtle sense of something wonderful 
about to happen—the miracle of spring. Groups 
of young people crossing the paths leading to the 
church greeted each other gaily. A very popular 
Bible teacher brought them an hour before the 
regular church service to a class numbering over 
two hundred. Real men and women facing real 
issues seemed to step out of the Bible as he taught 
it. Discussion was lively, and questions one met 
every day in his own life found answers. 

That morning the topic for discussion was 
Loyatty, and among those who sat very conscious 
indeed of the need of something to which one 
could give himself in loyalty was Kingsley Dean, 
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a sophomore in a college about a hundred miles 
distant, who had come home for the week-end 
declaring that there were some things in college 
on which he was “fed up,” and that he thought 
a “look in” at home would do him good. As a 
senior in high school he had been a member of 
this Bible class, and he had hurried over hoping 
to see old friends. But almost two years makes 
a great difference. Old members were in college 
or attending vocational schools. Some had al- 
ready started in the business world. Still there 
were cordial greetings of “Hello, King,” “Glad to 
see you,” “Didn’t get fired, did you?” and the 
frank, pleased greeting of the teacher himself. 
Kingsley Dean was very good to look at, and 
the new members, both boys and girls, did not 
fail to show their interest in him. He took no 
part in the discussion, but asked a question when 
the teacher named the church as having a right 
to claim the loyalty of people, young and oid, 
who can think and dare to do so. The teacher 
was dead in earnest in his demand, in the name of 
the church, for certain loyalties. One was at- 
tendance. “Drop the church out of human society 
and see what drops out with it,” he said, making 
a very vivid picture of a churchless world. “If 
you don’t want to drop it out, then don’t leave to 
the other fellow, the burden of its support, its 
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work, its building of ideals and standards for a 
world that calls itself Christian. Share, lift, be 
loyal.” That seemed a reasonable demand to the 
group. 

Then Kingsley’s voice had asked, “If there are 
some things in the creed or in the government of 
the church to which one feels that he cannot be 
loyal, what then?” The answer brought out a real 
discussion, during which the questioner himself 
remembered one sentence given by a graduate of 
his own college, one who had been voted the best 
all-round man of his class: “I feel that one can 
pledge his utmost loyalty to Christ, the real cen- 
ter, the heart of the church,” he had said, ‘“‘and 
the other things do not so much matter; they 
change with time.” Kingsley found himself re- 
peating those words as the class closed its session. 

At the door Dot Wilson met him. ‘Your fam- 
ily told you that you are all dining with us, didn’t 
they?” she asked. “I am so glad. Isn't it 
great that we should have chosen the same week- 
end to come home? I saw you at the club Fri- 
day night, but you left before I could speak to 
you. I wanted you to meet my roommate.” 
They walked along together to the door of the 
church house. “What a day!” cried Dot, as 
the blue sky, the soft warm fragrant air met 
them. Then after a moment, “Oh, King, let’s 
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not go in; let’s take a walk around the river basin. 
We can be back in time to connect with the fam- 
ily and ride home.” 

Kingsley hesitated.  Out-of-doors called. The 
church looked dark. Ordinarily he would have 
agreed at once. But he heard himself saying, 
“No, let’s go in, Dot. After all, one has to have 
some loyalties.” It was what he had been think- 
ing for a month or more. 

The windows were beautiful. There was rea- 
son for the committee’s pride in them. The blues 
and deep reds, the soft flesh tints of the faces, 
the flowing robes made one say, “Glass? Impossi- 
ble!” Kingsley’s eyes rested upon the figure of 
Christ and the clear-cut features of the young 
ruler making his great decision. The facts of 
the story came back to him. How many young 
men since that day had found themselves face 
to face with Christ and a decision—and had gone 
away. So his thoughts ran as the choir sang. 
To have met Christ must have been a wonderful 
experience. He felt the need of meeting some- 
one—someone who knew life, who was sure of 
some things, who was big and challenging, whose 
very presence would make one hate the sordid 
and low, give one courage. . . . The footsteps 
of the dignified officers as they walked down the 
carpeted aisles to receive the offering brought 
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him back. He smiled at his mother sitting there 
proudly beside her only son. How little she 
dreamed of the struggles of the past year and 
more—problems one had to meet in college. 

At the close of the sermon the pastor always 
gave an opportunity for any who might wish to 
join the church to meet him in his study. Today 
it was more than the offer of an opportunity. It 
was an earnest, eager, reasonable plea. 

As the crowd moved slowly down the aisles 
while the organ sounded out the chimes no one 
suspected the conflicting thoughts in the mind 
of the young college student home for the week- 
end. Something within urged that he go to the 
pastor’s study, that he pledge his loyalty to Christ 
as the head of the real church and assume his 
share of its responsibilities to all the world. Yes 
—no; yes—No — they seemed to walk with 
him down the aisle, those two short, terrible, 
wonderful words of destiny. Joining a church 
might mean much—it might mean little. If he 
did it, well—it must mean everything! Yes? No? 

At the church door he turned suddenly to his 
mother. “I think Ill have a word with Dr. 
S—,” he said. “I can hop into a taxi and be 
in time for dinner, with a margin to spare.” 
“Don’t be late,” she cautioned with a half-curious 
look in her eyes. This week-end visit she could 
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not quite explain; she felt that there was an ex- 
planation, but she was a wise woman and said 
nothing. 

In the church office Kingsley found several 
people seated : a man and woman he knew slightly, 
who had lost a beautiful sixteen-year-old daugh- 
ter in a coasting accident during the winter; a 
teacher from the church school with three mem- 
bers of her class, girls about fourteen; then a 
young business man recently come to the city 
with his bride. So this was the sort of people 
on whom the church would depend for its work, 
its support, its progress in a world of chaos! 
Just ordinary people, and yet—Kingsley found 
himself thinking about many things these ordinary 
people, banded together, had done to make the 
world a better place in which to live. 

Dr. S— saw them in groups in his study be- 
hind the office, Kingsley last and alone. When 
he came out fifteen minutes later, had any one 
who loved him been standing near, he would have 
known that within the soul of the young man 
some great word had been spoken. There was 
a new light in his eyes. 

ee ee ee 

It was five o’clock that afternoon when he 
left the family for a walk in the Fells. There 
was more than a hint of spring on the sunny 
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slopes of the pond. Hepaticas were in bloom in 
a sheltered spot, and the peepers were noisy in 
the sedges beyond the stone bridge. The sun 
was sinking. Suddenly into the midst of the 
beauty and the hush, memory thrust an ugly pic- 
ture—the thing that had sent him home for the 
week-end—a college friend, older than he, to 
whom during the freshman year he had given the 
deepest loyalty of his heart, a friend whom he 
had seen slipping before the year was over and 
whom he had watched during the past summer 
casting aside, one by one, all the old standards. 
“This is a new day; those old standards don’t 
mean anything,” had been the friend’s answer to 
protests. 

Then, only two weeks before, because he had 
been the man caught in a serious escapade, the 
friend had been sent home from college with no 
hope of return. Kingsley had gone to his room 
to say good-bye. He found that to brace himself 
for the ordeal of leaving, Tom had been drink- 
ing; marks of dissipation were upon his face, his 
hands shook as he packed. “Life is a rotten 
mess, King,” he said hotly. “Stop right where 
you are before it gets you.” 

Seated on the sloping hillside, with the spring 
flowers about him and the sun turning the pond 
to gold, Kingsley saw in memory that face as it 
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turned for a last look at the college campus. 
Upon it were written defeat and despair. Then 
the picture was lost in hot tears that must be 
mastered. Suddenly the strong, clear-cut Figure, 
with its searching eyes looking out from the 
church window as it had that morning, came to 
his mind. It seemed very real—alive. 

As a little boy Kingsley had said his prayers; 
since then he had listened to prayers—most of 
them said. Now for the jirst time he really 
prayed. The balmy air, the soft fragrance, the 
lovely coming night and the Holy Lord God Al- 
mighty answered. He walked home with a thrill 
in his soul such as he had not dreamed life could 
give to any man. On his lips there was a word, | 
the declaration of a new loyalty, a short word, 
powerful, the word of destiny: Yes. 

ee, ee 

Two years had passed and Kingsley had been 
graduated from his college and was looking for- 
ward to work in a great school for boys when 
he told me of this yes as we drove to a summer 
camp where I was to speak. Others had told 
me about him: of the strength and fineness of 
his character; of his powerful leadership; of his 
decision to teach rather than to step easily into 
an established business which brought in money 
from the sale of things people do not need, yet 
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could be cleverly tempted to buy. He did not 
tell me of these things but simply and briefly 
about that yes on the Sunday when he had gone 
home for the week-end to try to decide upon the 
things to which he would be loyal. During the 
remainder of that drive into the heart of the 
woods we talked about Christ. I shall always 
remember his earnest face as he said, “I am do- 
ing my very best to make the fellows see that 
one must have standards. Every time you turn 
your back on a high standard that has made char- 
acter for generations, you simply declare your 
loyalty to a lower one—you substitute. Men are 
bound to have loyalties. A gang of thieves has 
loyalties. We all have a chance to choose for 
ourselves. I hope they will get what I mean and 
that this summer will give to some of them what 
I found—the thing that has given life a thrill for 
me. I do want them to be loyal to the best. 
There are no real thrills in anything else.” 
aE Oe 

What of you who have been reading of these 
Two Words and have looked with me at the end 
of the road? I wonder if a yes is still waiting 
to be said—if the no that calls for courage has 
not yet been spoken. So often youth, not stop- 
ping to think, blunders at the turn in the road 
and says the wrong word. Have you substituted 
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the lower for the higher at some bend in your 
road? What of the next turning? Kingsley 
Dean is right. You have loyalties. All youth 
must have them. There are things in school, in 
the office, in the community that you stand for. 
To them you give time, thought, energy, money; 
you are devoted to them. Do they make you 
happy? What is the influence of the things to 
which you are loyal on the lives of your friends, 
your parents, your city? Have you ever let 
Christ judge your standards and loyalties? Pure, 
tender, loving, daring, brave, selfless; knowing 
pleasure and pain, but ruled by neither; trusting 
his fellow men; very sure of God, his Father— 
and He said ours also—you can let what He is 
judge what you are and what you hope to be. 
Where can you look for higher standards, for a 
more challenging call to daring service? Can 
you say your mighty word of destiny, your Yes 
of loyalty to anyone greater? God help you to 
gather all the strength of your splendid youth 
and say No to anything lower. 

Yes? No! And somewhere along the years 
—the end of the road. 
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